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At midday Proteus rose from the sea, and slept in the 
shade of the rocks, with the monsters of the deep lying 
around him. Anyone wishing to learn futurity from him 
was obliged to catch hold of him at that time: as soon 
as he was seized, he assumed every possible shape, in 
order to escape the necessity of prophesying, but when- 
ever he saw that his endeavors were of no avail, he re- 
sumed his usual form, and told the truth.—Blakeney’s 
Smaller Classical Dictionary. 


‘ CyOCIOLOGY is a popular method of truth-seeking to- 
S day. And yet one would think it an unfavorable 
time for sociologizing. The fundamentals of sociology 
have much to do with the study of primitive and 
stable forms of society. Our society is changing so 
rapidly that one can hardly find in it the moment of 
repose when just observations can be made. The so- 
ciological truth-seeker is like. the man in the old Greek 
fable who comes to ask questions of Proteus. He 
must know what grip to use, and must hold on firmly - 
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through all manner of transformations. Then at last 
he may come upon some Protean wisdom, ancient 
as the sea. 

A Southern sociologist like Mr. Arthur Raper, to 
whom I referred in a preceding article,* obviously 
did not hold Proteus long enough. As soon as the old 
man of the sea took on an African cast, and said some- 
thing about small ownership for Negro tenants, Mr. 
Raper let go, and so was greatly deceived. That is no 
way to get an answer to the famous question: “Ts it 
true what they say about Dixie?” But the militant 
school of sociology, to which Mr. Raper belongs, is 
generally content with easy answers. 

There is a moderate school of Southern sociology 
which has chosen the most difficult and trying way 
to get an answer. It has been at grips with Proteus 
for a good many years, and last year, in Howard 
Odum’s Southern Regions, it gave the public an op- 
portunity to know what look into Southern futurit 
it had obtained.t The book was widely and favorably 
reviewed, though not, I think, always with full under- 
standing of what it signified. It is the text here for a 
discussion of a sociologist, or a group of sociologists, 
who can be studied in broad contrast to Mr. Raper. 
There is no fanaticism in this book, no special plead- 
ing, no carelessness in handling facts. Rather there is 
the tortoise-like plodding that we expect of a con- 
scientious social scientist. For we do not want the 
Southern sociologist to be a volatile and cunning Br’er 


*©A Sociologist in Eden”, THe American Review, Dec., 1936. 

+SOUTHERN REGIONS OF THE UNITED STATES by 
Howard W. Odumt (UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS, 664 pp. 
$4.00). 
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Rabbit. We prefer him to be a Br’er Turtle, even if he 
does not arrive with utmost briskness. 

The book bears Mr. Odum’s name, and I am led 
to suppose, from the peculiar rhetoric recognizable on 
many a page as belonging to Mr. Odum’s very per- 
sonal prose style, that he is the author of the greater 
part of the textual wording. But the book represents . 
the concerted effort of many hands and _ heads. 
Southern Regions appears under the sponsorship of 
the Southern Regional Committee of the Social 
Science Research Council. It is a part of a general 
regional study which has been going on for some time 
and which has necessitated large and complicated 
tasks of research. The informed reader of Mr. Odum’s 
acknowledgements recognizes, as belonging to the ad- 
visory and working staff, the names of various emi- 
nent social scientists: Rupert Vance, author of Human 
Geography of the South; T. J. Woofter, population 
expert; S. H. Hobbs, Jr., of North Carolina; Kath- 
erine Jocher, of Social Forces; George Fort Milton, 
historian and newspaper editor; E. W. Knight, spe- 
cialist in education; and more than fifty others. I take 
it that these people were, in effect, collaborators in 
the project. To them and their assistants we owe the 
three hundred or more maps and charts contained in 
the volume, and much other material. But besides this 
single book we are to understand that such separate 
studies as The South Looks at Its Past, by A. M. Ar- 
nett and Benjamin B. Kendrick, and other books 
still to be issued are to be considered related parts of 

-the general project. 

In the background, too, we should not fail to visu- 

alize the aggressive leadership of North Carolina 
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thought in the South during recent years, with th 

University as a center of radiation for ideas that be- 
gan by being liberal and have swung more and more 
toward the Left position of Southern thought. We 
should not forget the vigorous press of the university 
and the symposium, Culture in the South, edited by 
W. T. Couch, the director of the press. And beyond 
all these we should recall the numerous productions 
of many individual authors, not the least fecund of 
whom has been Mr. Odum himself. 

There are serious criticisms which might be brought 
against the North Carolina school, but they would 
not be appropriate here. Southern Regions is, in fact, 
surprisingly free from the agitating and crusading 
spirit that has animated many of. the North Caro- 
linians. No pains have been spared to make it judicious 
and temperate. It must be taken as the realization of 
an ambitious design to utilize the complete resources 
of social science in drawing a picture, in full perspec- 
tive, of the Southern situation. For the South it pro- 
poses to do, perhaps with greater clarity and point, 
what Recent Social Trends aimed to do for the na- 
tion. Inevitably it has greater point because in the 
South a little margin of change, one way or the other, 
may spell more tragic defeat or more encouraging 
victory than in any other region. The pages of this 
book are calm, but it takes only a little reading be- 
tween the lines to sense an air of tension and indeed 
desperation. Destiny is long overdue in the South. Its 

decision for better or for worse hangs by a thread. 
Mr. Odum and his collaborators would forestall the 
choice of emotionalism or political expediency by of- 
fering the opportunity of rational action before it is 
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too late — before the Stowes, Lincolns, and John 
Browns of 1937, and their Southern antagonists, have 
made rational action difficult. Certainly Mr. Odum is 
making it hard for any responsible American, with 
this book before him, to say, as might have been said 
at some times in the past, that he would have chosen 
differently for the South if he had been better in- 
formed. 

Unlike the elusive Mr. Raper, Mr. Odum makes it 
plain, even to the point of laboriousness, what his 
approach to the general problem is and what his 
standards of measurement are. There is comparatively 
little shifting about between pragmatic and humani- 
tarian points of view. Basic to the study (as Mr. 
Odum is fond of saying) is an elaborate conception 
of regionalism, founded chiefly upon cultural, eco- 
nomic, and physiographic data. The South is no 
longer to be considered-a solid entity embracing the 
states which seceded and their border sisters. The 
states of the Southwest have differentiated themselves 
off into a new region. The Old South has thus split, 
Mr. Odum holds, into a Southeast and a Southwest. 
These are two of the six “major” regions of the 
United States, the others being the Northeast, the 
Middle States, the Northwest, and the Far West. It 
is also “basic” to Mr. Odum’s conception that region- 
alism is here to stay, as an increasingly important fac- 
tor in government and economics. 

In a lengthy chapter entitled “A New Regional 
Analysis: Southern Regions in the National Picture”, 
Mr. Odum distinguishes carefully, almost pleadingly, 
between the new regionalism and the old sectionalism. 
National culture and regional culture, he holds, are 
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complementary. and not antagonistic: “For just as it 
is not possible to understand or plan for the next 
period of American development without a vivid 
sensing of great regional differences, so it is not pos- 
sible to attain superior regional achievements without 
a very realistic sensing of national unity and culture.” 
This rather loving and pliable version of regionalism 
is necessary, as will appear later, to certain solutions 
of regional problems advocated in this book. 

Next, the Southeast is not only one region, but 
many regions, or subregions. The Southeast is clearly 
a major region, but one does not get a complete pic- 
ture of it until he has delimited and described the 
various subregions. In fact, the great diversity of the 
Southeast, in topography, folk-culture, economic pre- 
dilection, is one of the principal marks that distinguish 
it from other major regions. 

For both the major regions and the subregions 
(though more often for the former) Mr. Odum gives 
the “indices” by which he arrives at his judgement. 
There is no hidden bias to search out, as in Mr. 
Raper’s Preface to Peasantry. We may or may not 
accept Mr. Odum’s “indices”, but at any rate they 
are honestly and openly set forth. For the most part 
they are comparisons between the Southeast and other 
regions in items where statistics are obtainable: own- 
ership of automobiles, tax rates, property values, 
church membership, industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction, income and wages, and countless other 
things. 

But Mr. Odum, who is surely the most amiable 
and least dogmatic of sociologists, is quick to say that 
such indices are to be scanned mainly for purposes 
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of “differentiation”. They should not imply “imita- 
tion, equalization, or standardization”. There are other, 
more intangible, values that no index can measure. 
There is a “quality civilization” to be sought out in 
a quantity world. “The mechanized perfections of 
light and heat”, he writes, almost in “agrarian” terms, 
“moving pictures, and automobiles of the new indus- 
trial economy, may not rank higher than the vigorous 
satisfaction of the mountain folk, deep in the living 
experience of their music and liberty.” The general 
social inventory, if it rests merely upon “arbitrary 
comparative indices”, may “fall short of either scien- 
tific accuracy or practical application - to living so- 
ciety”. 

The Southern picture that emerges sigalg from the 
mass of assembled details is in outline familiar. 
Southern Regions confirms what we already knew or 
guessed was true. The South is an overwhelmingly, 
invincibly agrarian area, caught helplessly between its 
own dimly understood and still living past and the 
demands of an assertive, recklessly exploitative nation 
that, under Northeastern leadership, has committed 
itself rather deeply to an urban, industrial vision of 
the future. This is the way Mr. Odum sums it up: 
“As to resources — superabundance; as to science, 
skills, technology, organization — deficiency; as to 
general economy — waste; as to culture — richness, 
with immaturity and multiple handicaps; as to trends 
— hesitancy and relative retrogression in many aspects 
of culture.” 

All this has often been said before, sometimes in 
scornful depreciation, sometimes in defense. But 
Southern Regions performs the great service of com- 
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pleting and extending the outline, or even of estab- 
lishing it where it depended on opinion and conjecture. 
It may be true that sociology here, as in many another 
case, simply proves what common-sense persons al- 
ready knew. But in our violently statistical, research- 
ing age, it is extremely useful to have on hand several 
bales of data to feed the asses. Those particular asses 
who have argued that the South has refused to put 
itself in order only because of some blind and wicked 
infatuation with false gods are here refuted. They 
will find in Southern Regions all the proof they want, 
gathered by forward-looking scientists, that their 
diagnosis is ridiculously wrong. 

But what will now happen to their vituperative vo- 
cabulary? You cannot accuse a page of statistics of 
being nostalgic. There ts no Jahveh-worship in a chart — 
of taxation figures. It is impossible to charge Mr. 
Odum with renewing the Civil War when he points 
out that the per capita farm income for New York 
state in 1929 was $493, while in Tennessee it was 
$137. Yet no doubt they will have a verbal shillelagh 
ready. They will probably call Mr. Odum a Fascist! 

Among the many indices of measurement, I think 
by far the most enlightening are those which em- 
phasize what Mr. Odum calls “deficiency”. He does 
not add, as some Southerners would want to add, 
that this deficiency also means dependency, almost 
to the point of enslavement. He also neglects to point 
out that the disparity between the South and other - 
regions (particularly the Northeast) shows no tend- 
ency to lessen. One can hardly go through the book, 
however, without getting the impression that the rela- 
tive material condition of the South today may be a 
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good deal worse than it was in 1900, when the region 
had had time to recover from war and reconstruction 
and had not yet entered fully upon the program of in- 
dustrialization and progress then being urged upon it 
by Walter H. Page and Henry Grady. It is a fault in 
Mr. Odum’s indices that they do not clearly set up 
such long range comparisons. Nevertheless, it can 
definitely be said that, after a full generation of the 
Grady-Page program, the South is still tragically de- 
ficient in the very blessings that those prophets guar- 
anteed as the result of their program. 

Occasionally Mr. Odum summarizes parts of his 
deficiency studies. By way of opening the exhibit I 
quote from one of his summaries: 


Some of the actual measures of this waste and lack 
of technology are found in deficiency indices, such as 
the lowest per capita farm income, the lowest income 
per worker, the lowest return per unit of horse power, 
the’ lowest ratio of income from livestock production, 
the lowest per capita purebred livestock, the lowest 
production of milk and dairy products, a low ratio 
of pasture land, a low carrying capacity for pasture 
lands. . . . There has been a decrease in the last decade 
of the homber of most livestock. There is a low evalua- 
tion of livestock and a low evaluation of their products. 


But the story of Southern deficiency means some- 
thing more than “waste and lack of technology”. Not 
even the finest technology, not the most earnest con- 
servation can save a region from ruinous exploitation 
at the hands of a political-economic imperialism such 
as the South has had to face. In my opinion, the fol- 
lowing statistics are a measure of such exploitation 
fully as much as of Southern waste and inexpertness. 
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In ratio of tenancy to ownership, nine Southern 
states rank in the fourth, or heaviest, quartile; two 
other Southern states rank in the third quartile. And 
Southern tenancy has been on the increase. 

Nine of the Southern states rank lowest in Jand 
value in the Union. The lowest land value in tenant- 
operated farms is in the South. 

The density of population is about sixty to the 
square mile in the South as compared to eighty and 
over in the Northwestern and Middle States. This 
figure has great significance in any interpretation of 
the agrarian South, for its bearing on taxation and 
government, if for no other reason. 

The average gross income per farm, in 1924-28, was 
under $1500 a year in all Southern states except 
Florida, Texas and Oklahoma. In New York, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin the income was $2000 to $3000 a year. 

Wages average about one third less in the South- 
east than in the Northeast, and are more than one 
third less than in the Middle States. 

In 1929 there were less than 175 motor cars per 
1000 inhabitants in all Southern states except Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Florida, as compared with 175 to 225 
in the Northeast and over 275 in the Middle West. 

The average total acreage per farm in the South- 
east is the smallest in the country: under 75 acres. In 
the Middle West it is 300 and over. The Southeast has 
175 million acres in farm lands as compared with 60 
million in the Northeast. 

The South lies in the belt of the most serious: ero- 
sion. Of the nation’s total of 150 million eroded acres, 
97 million are in the South. 

The Southeast buys 59.5 per cent of all the ferti- 
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lizer bought in the nation. The Northeast buys 12.3 
per cent; the Middle States 19.8 per cent. 

The agricultural expenses of the Southeast are dis- 
tributed in about the following proportion: for ferti- 
lizer, 41 per cent; for feed, 27 per cent; for labor, 32 
per cent. In the rest of the United States the distribut- 
tion is: for fertilizer, 6.3 per cent; for feed, 46.4 per 
cent; for labor, 47.3 per cent. 

Less than ten per cent of Southern farms use trac- 
tors. 

The value of all farm property was under $5000 
per farm in the Southeast as compared with $10,000 
to $15,000 in New York state, and over $15,000 in 
much of the Middle West. The figures are for: 1930. 

To illustrate per capita farm income in 1929 the 
following figures may be selected: for the Southeast, 
$183; for the Northeast, $366; for the Middle States, 
$262; for Tennessee, $137; for Massachusetts, $898; 
for New York, $493. 

Non-farm income makes a slightly better relative 
showing. Some figures are: for the Southeast, $535; 
for the Northeast, $683; for the Middle States, $854. 
Tennessee’s per capita non-farm income figures out 
as $529 in comparison with New York’s $1417. 

The average Federal income tax paid in the South- 
east in 1928 was about half of the average tax paid 
in the Northeast. 

In interstate migration since 1900 the heaviest net 
loss was in the South: 3,400,000. Mr. Odum makes 
the following comment upon this loss: 


Among these [migrating Southerners] was a large ratio 
of its: best equipped workers, educators, and scientists. 
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This is reflected in the negligible part which the South 
has in nearly all national organizations and agencies of 
science, education, and social welfare, and in positions 
of leadership in national affairs other than current poli- 
tics. The measure of the region’s leadership is consid- 
erably less than 5 per cent as compared with its approxi- 
mately 21 per cent of population, 17 per cent of area, 
and 12 per cent of wealth. In the great majority of the 
dominant national groups the southern representation on 
the executive or controlling boards is negligible. The 
Same is true in most of the New Deal units of adminis- 
tration in contrast to the large representation in Con- 
gress. (Italics are mine.) 

In the greater part of the South more than forty 
per cent of the population live on farms, as compared 
with less than ten per cent in the Northeast CYernent, 
New Hampshire, and Maine excepted). 

Only a complex description can make clear the ex- 
tent of educational deficiencies and burdens. On top 
of the extra expense of its bi-racial school system, the 
South has “the largest proportion of children of school 
age to the total population alongside the smallest in- 
come and wealth with which to educate them. Thus 
the burden of supporting schools on a property tax 
in a poor state with a large ratio of children may be 
more than ten times as heavy as for a rich state with 
fewer children.” Some figures will make the situation 
plain. Mississippi, with about 47 per cent of its popula- 
tion of school age in 1930, had 23.5 of its total popu- 
lation in school. Its per capita net income in 1929 was 
$32; its total expenditures per capita for schools in 
1927-28 were $9.04; of all its income it spent 4 per 
cent on schools. New York, with about 34 per cent 
of its population of school age, had 19 per cent of its 
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total population in school; had $506 per capita net 
income; spent $23.86 per capita of its total expendi- 
tures for school, or 2.11 per cent of its total income. 
To this melancholy contrast we might add a bit of 
interpretation by Mr. Rupert Vance: “For Mississippi 
to attain the national average in expenditures for edu- 
cating her school children would require 99-3 per 
cent of all the present tax monies of the state.’ 

The average annual teachers’ salary in Georgia is 
reckoned at $546 as compared with California’s $2,337. 

The per capita total receipts of universities, colleges, 
and professional schools in Arkansas and Alabama (the 
two lowest states in the Union on this scale) was 
$1.31 and $1.95 respectively, in comparison with 
Connecticut’s $9.08 and Massachusett’s $8.13 (the 
two highest states). 

Mr. Odum sums this tip by saying: 


The stark reality of regional dilemma here may be illus- 
trated by a continuation of the educational picture in 
which the Southeast is shown to have increased its in- 
dex of educational expenditures from something like 
300 in 1900 to an analogous 6,000 in 1930, yet, in order 
to bring its standards up to the best of the nation, must 
double its current annual expenditures and approximate 
a third of its taxable income for education. More and 
still more grows the demand; less and still less seem the 
relative tangible liquid resources, under the present econ- 
omy. 


It is in such passages. as the above that one catches 
the accents of desperation. For nearly a half century 
the South has been listening to progressive education- 
alists and trying to catch up in the educational race. 
It has made entirely creditable gains at a few points. 
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But in general it seems farther behind than it was 
before 1860, when the South had already founded 
almost as many permanent state universities and 
women’s colleges as had been founded in all the rest 
of the nation. It has nearly exhausted itself to set up a 
modern educational establishment, and yet still ic lags, 
and now sees, furthermore, that the system built up 
at so much cost is threatened by general economic 
depletion. 

But another, even sadder, tale of effort and exhaus- 
tion appears in the tables of tax increases, which have 
gone, not only to support schools, but to build roads 
and to finance larger and more modern forms of state 
and county government. 

Southern states, which are at the boron of the na- 
tional list in income, in land values, in all sorts of other 
tangibles, are at the top of the list in tax increases 
since 1913. The ratios of increase for the six regions 
of the United States are as follows: Southeast, 307.5 
per cent; Southwest, 281.9 per cent; Northeast, 222.3 
per cent; Middle States, 232.4 per cent; Northwest, 
203; Far West, 158.2. For some individual states, let 
North Carolina’s 553.8 per cent tax increase be set 
beside New York’s 216.4 per cent; Mississippi’s 411.4 
beside Ohio’s 212 per cent, South Carolina’s 448.2 per 
cent beside North Dakota’s 183.4 per cent. 

With the tale of tax increase must go the tale of 
increase in the indebtedness of state governments. 
Four Southern states rank among the five highest in 
the nation in such indebtedness. The per capita in- 
debtedness for the Southeast is $23.48 as compared 
with the Northeast’s $15.98 and the Middle States’ 
$11.44. In farm mortgages, however, the Southeast 
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was less heavily loaded than some other regions. 
Nevertheless, mortgages belong in the debt picture. In 
a certain year one Southeastern Federal land bank 
owned over a million acres and operated four thousand 
farms in three Southeastern states. 

The matter of mortgages suggests to us how incom- 
plete the picture is unless we have figures to show 
the South’s “unfavorable trade balance”. I do not find 
such figures in this book. I find two sentences intro- 
duced to justify Mr. Odum’s argument that a certain 
amount of large-scale industry is desirable. “The 
Southeast being a heavily loaded debtor region faces 
an unusually adverse trade balance”, he writes, “it 
not only does not have adequate opportunity for earn- 
ing, but its money, hard earned, flows out and out to 
enrich other regions, often contrary to its economic 
advantages and diminishing the income and purchasing 
power of the people.” Elsewhere he -speaks a little 
more vehemently of the Southern farmer’s plight: 


How was he to pay debts which had more than 
doubled in an economy in which his income had been cut 
more than half? . . . And all the while urban intellectuals 
demanding a “standard of living”... which re- 
quired more and more outlay for automobiles, telephones, 
radios, and other technologies which had come to signify 
blanket indices of well-being. 


It is a pity that Mr. Odum did not expand the point. 
It would be interesting to know how much of ever 
Northeastern dollar expended in the South or for 
Southern produce flows back eventually into the 
Northeast; and how much of every Southern dollar 
(not only of the Southern farmer’s dollar) goes North- 
east without ever returning to the Southern purse. It 
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would round off the tale of deficiency to show how, 
while all but bankrupting itself in its effort to duplicate 
Northeastern material and cultural arrangements, the 
South was simultaneously making a heavy contribution 
to the Northeastern establishment. In the educational 
field, this would mean that North Carolina not onl 
supported its own state schools and colleges (bi-racial 
and other duplicating establishments extra), but also 
assisted Harvard University to install its new house- 
system, to say nothing of swelling the Harvard endow- 
ment and doing its bit for Boston on the side. And 
what did fair Harvard and the state of Massachusetts 
contribute to North Carolina? Little, compared with 
what they took away. And what bore heavily on 
comparatively wealthy (as Southern states go) North 
Carolina meant extreme debility for comparatively 
poor Mississippi and Arkansas. 

Yet [ can well understand Mr. Odum’s reluctance 
to go thoroughly into such questions. They raise the 
sectional issue in ‘its most discouraging and angry 
form. And Mr. Odum wants to be amiable and politic. 
He is a regionalist, not a sectionalist. Very well, the 
tale is grievous enough without statistics written in 
blood. It is sufficiently emphatic to have evidence, 
from the “sampling” I have done, that expert students . 
of a sociological condition, aiming at completeness and 
working in all honesty, have not been able to explain 
Southern “backwardness” merely as a product of 
social attitudes, environment, and traditions. Those 
have their due place, and it is an important place. But- 
sociology is trafficking in dangerous nonsense unless, 
as in Southern Regions, it takes up the economic issue. 

There is more, vastly more, in Mr. Qdum’s account 
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to roll up the tale of Southern disadvantage. There is 
also much to say of possibilities, some few realized, 
others still far from realization. It all comes to this: 
the South’s position, relative to other regions, is one 
of colonial degradation. In emphasizing that point, 
‘boldly and conclusively, Mr. Odum and his collabora- 
tors stand quite apart from some of their more partial . 
contemporaries. They have met the test which dis- 
tinguishes statecraft from charlatanry in the application 
of social science. By contrast, Mr. Arthur Raper of 
the militant school, debunkers like Mr. H. L. Mencken 
and Mr. Gerald Johnson, and puzzled liberals like Mr. 
Virginius Dabney have all miserably flunked the ex- 
amination. These latter do not understand, or else 
wilfully ignore, the first principles of consideration. 
They damn the South for not repairing its deficiencies, 
and by way of a tonic they offer another swig of the 
patent medicine that has been costly without being 
curative. They do not know, or do not care to know, 
that the debtor South, already ravaged by its creditors, 
cannot, out of its limited substance, pay for modern 
improvements and at the same time maintain its 
creditors in luxury. 

But how have Mr. Odum and his colleagues man- 
aged to grasp the first principles that eluded these 
other able heads? The answer is implicit in the title 
of the book: Southern Regions. Once Mr. Odum and 
his colleagues committed themselves to a regional 
study, once they recognized “the historical and theo- 
retical significance of the region and of the power of 
the folk-regional society in modern culture”, it was 
inevitable that their studies would bring them face to 
face with the South’s historic difficulty — though of 
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course it took some salty good sense and no little cour- 
age in the process. By a devious, perhaps an unneces- 
sarily arduous route, they have arrived upon the 
ground where John C. Calhoun began to do some 
hard thinking about a century ago. Their program 
differs from Calhoun’s, but the thesis in many ways 
is the same. The South, because of its regional differ- 
entiations, some of which are certainly valuable, is at 
a disadvantage, and so long as political and economic 
power dwells where it long has dwelt, it will continu 
to be at a disadvantage. 

It is important to realize, as I think Mr. Odum does, 
that the regional differentiations are among the prin- 
cipal causes, if they alone are not the chief cause, of 
the disadvantage. But if you are an abstract nationalist, 
or, as folks long ago used to say, a leveller, you are 
certain to miss this point. If you look at New York 
and then look at Georgia, and see that the former is 
more or less orderly and shipshape after a modern 
manner, and that the latter is disorderly and shabby, 
after a strange mixture of modern and ancient manners, 
you will never be able to conclude, unless you are a 
regionalist, that the disorderliness of Georgia is any- 
thing but a quaint or an annoying exhibition of human 
depravity. Depravity, I believe; was the chief text of 
Mr. Mencken’s old pulpit thunderings against the. 
South. It is also Mr. Raper’s text, but he is, as Mr. 
Mencken really never was, an eager missionary, who 
will take his chances of getting popped into the can- 
nibal pot if, with the Great White Father’s bureaus at 
his back, he can proselyte the Southern savages. 

In this connection, I recall the attempt of The 
American Mercury, some years ago, to determine the 
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relative degree of “civilization” in the states of the 
Union by using indices somewhat like those in Mr. 
Odum’s book. Of course the Southern states rated 
lowest in all those indices — such as schools and libra- 
ries — which connoted “civilization”; and highest in 
those — such homicides and malaria — which connoted 
“barbarism”. The findings merely confirmed the 
prevalent notion of some mysterious and innate de- 
pravity in the South. No attempt was made to establish 
regional groupings or to probe into the causes of 
regional differences. Nobody added up the figures and 
asked whether the remarkable surplus of libraries in 
the Northeast could possibly have anything to do with 
the lack of them in the Southeast. Nobody wondered 
whether a certain kind of valid cultural preference 
might be tied up with the economic unbalance: the 
kind of preference that would make a Georgia cracker 
want to spend an extra quarter on ammunition to 
shoot squirrels rather than on a copy of The New 
Yorker. 

Surely the good sociologist must be a regionalist, and 
all the more so if he unites other social scientists, under 
his banner and goes into action. Only through a re- 
gional study can he get at a culture from the inside. 
If he comes at it with loud talk about humanity and 
world progress, he is coming at it from the outside, he 
is a missionary and not a seeker after truth. The re- 
gional grip is the right one, and the only right one, 
for the sociological Proteus. Held in that grip, Proteus 
ceases to bewilder and begins to say what is to be done 
in this or that agitated corner. And then one can also 
think, or begin to think, about that unholy mess of 
regions which is the world. It is greatly to the credit 
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of Mr. Odum and his colleagues that they have kept a 
regional grip upon one of the most slippery of subjects. 

Yet I should not want to overemphasize their devo- 
tion to the economic side of Southern regional prob- 
lems. On the whole Southern Regions does not seem 
to be grounded upon crass economic determinism. Mr. 
Odum does not say that everything will be perfect if 
only economic deficiencies may somehow be reme- 
died. He does not say that the South ought to be 
made over into'a North, or into a Nowhere. As a care- 
ful regionalist he can foresee obstacles to any such 
thoroughgoing transformation and I gather that he 
would not be too forward about eliminating all. those 
obstacles. He writes: 


The character and power of the total regional culture 
is, of course, the key to the whole problem of apprais- 
ing and reintegrating the southern culture into the na- 
tional unity . . . What is not measurable is the degree 
to which the present regional homogeneity, due to 
whatever factors of folk-regional forces, has become 
sufficiently stable to constitute itself a fixed culture non- 
assimilable and not adapted to the national mode of in- 
dustry, commerce, and technology. 


That is heavy language to say, as Stark Young said 
in Pl Take My Stand, that the South changing will 
still be the South. To supply the modern economic 
means of straightening-up Southern affairs will not 
necessarily mean that the South will adopt the atti- 
tudes that go with such economic means elsewhere. 
By present indications, Mr. Odum notes, “folkways 
of race, state, and sectional loyalties” may come nearer 
to “conditioning” the South, even a more modern 
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South, than may any other forces. Education, which 
is the most powerful of “conditioning” forces, “re- 
flects far more of the effect of politics, religion, and 
sectionalism than it appears as modifying influences 
upon them”. Faculty members of Southern universities - 
may have been trained in Eastern or Western institu- 
tions, may even themselves be non-Southern, yet they 
are more often “conditioned” by Southern culture 
than they modify it. The common-school system, 
which has imitated the form and mechanics of the 
national system, does not appear to have much visible 
effect upon the Southern culture. Denominational col- 
leges and some teacher-training institutions are citadels 
of sectional conservatism. 


The strength and integrity of the southern culture have 
been more and more articulate as the ratio of southern 
men and women trained in other institutions and return- 
ing to major posts in southern colleges has increased to 
take the place of natives of other regions originally em- 
ployed. This together with other factors, such as a re- 
volt against industrialism, technology, and cities, the 
romanticizing of the old southern culture; the experience 
of northern capitalists in southern industry; the attempt 
of northern idealists and reformers to coerce the region, 
the experience of the Negro in the North and West; 
and a certain revivification of sectional antagonisms have 
contributed to an apparent solidifying of the regional cul- 
ture. 


Mr. Odum is certain that the Southern culture, far 
from being “decadent”, is in reality to be called “ 
mature”. It has enormous vitality, even in those atti- 
tudes which sociologists call survivals: its ways of 
humor, its “stubborn bantering threats to outsiders”, 
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and various “defense mechanisms”. Though a little 
vaguely, Mr. Odum suggests that the process of im- 
proving Southern conditions is not merely one of 
bringing the South “up” to modern standards, but of 
making modern standards worth acceptance by the 
South. He likes the “exuberant vigor” even of those 
whom the metropolitan press has rated as demagogues, 
and quotes, as a specimen voice of the one and the 
many in the Southern regions, these words spoken 
in the United States Senate by the late Huey Long: 


I am not undertaking to answer the charge that I am 
ignorant. It is true. I am an ignorant man. I have had 
no college education. I have not even had a high school 
education. But the thing that takes me far in politics 
is that I do not have to color what comes into my mind 
and into my heart. I say it unvarnished. I say it without 
veneer. I have not the learning to do otherwise, and 
therefore my ignorance is often not detected. I know the 
hearts of the people because I have not colored my own. 
I know when I am right in my own conscience. I do not 
talk one way in the cloakroom and another way out here. 
I do not talk one way back there in the hills of Louisiana 
and another way here in the Senate. I have one language. 
Ignorant as it is, it is the universal language within the 
sphere in which I operate. Its simplicity gains pardon 
for my lack of letters and education. 


Thus, in spite of much emphasis upon economics, 
Southern Regions is far from giving comfort to those 
who, like Mr. Arthur Raper, would make too-simple 
prescriptions: who offer education to cure “ignorance” 
and “‘prejudice”; factories to cure poverty; and more 
and bigger laws, ibureaiss, and governments to do away 
with social “injustice”. Confronted with a specific 
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major problem, whether it be the handling of indus- 
try, the character of education, the race issue, the 
preservation of agriculture, Mr. Odum seems to insist 
that the particular problem cannot be dealt with in 
isolation from other problems. Furthermore, all such 
major problems from farm tenancy to political democ- 
racy are “bound up with the ‘culture’ or ‘system’ of 
economic and social ideologies and arrangements of 
the region”. Mr. Odum holds that the strategy of 
“mass attack upon the culture of a whole region” is 
neither common sense nor science. Although he edges 
dangerously near to Mr. Raper’s views when he says 
that the Negro’s future is “an American problem of 
development and assimilation”, he does not prescribe 
that the assimilation must be Southern. There is little 
of Mr. Raper’s bald equalitarianism. It is significant 
that the Negro problem does not rate a single special- 
ized chapter in the book but is dealt with, as it arises, 
in connection with more general problems. To top all, 
we have this matter-of-fact statement: “Any realistic 
picture of the region or programs of action must as- 
sume the Negro to be exactly what he is in the regional 
. fabric.” There is to be no sociological wish-thinking. 
At this point, however, it seems proper to ask who 
can speak authoritatively for the Southern Regional 
Study. For Mr. Rupert Vance, who has shared in the 
study, has made an entirely different interpretation. In 
a pamphlet, The South and the Nation, prepared by 
Mr. Vance on the basis of the Southern Regional 
Study, I find a paragraph of. pure economic deter- 
minism: 


It is the belief of the Southern Regional Study that 
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prejudices inherent in Southern culture will respond 
best to economic treatment. In so far as they are the 
products of fear, of ignorance, of the search for the 
scapegoats of misery, they are the products of poverty. 
To raise the economic conditions of the common men 
of the South, black and white, is to do the most possible 
to lessen hatred, prejudice, and conflict. 


Here we are close to certain popular sociologisms, 
such as the myth that economic jealousy is the cause of 
lynching, or Mr. Raper’s myth, in Preface to Peas- 
antry, that Southern planters have oppressed the Negro 
because they had to find a scapegoat. But Mr. Vance’s 
statement seems contrary both to the spirit and the 
general argument of Southern Regions. I have been 
unable to locate any specific passages in the book 
- which might be taken as a foundation for this “belief”. 
Possibly Mr. Vance is making some independent inter- 
pretation; possibly he is spreading out a little bait. But 
if the Southern Regional Committee do “believe” what 
Mr. Vance says they believe, they are going against 
the regionalism of Southern Regions and are, in this 
respect, no more regional than the Atlanta office of 
the Standard Oil Company. 

What futurity does the sociological Proteus fore- 
tell for the South? That appears, after 576 pages of 
shifting consideration, in the chapter entitled ‘““Towards 
Regional Planning”. Here we may see why Mr. Odum 
was so insistent, at the outset, that regionalism must be 
carefully distinguished from sectionalism. His pro- 
posals for reconstruction, which we may take to 
represent the official view of the Southern Regional 
Study, rest upon two assumptions: first, that the states 
of the South, or at least of the Southeast, can be per- 
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suaded to get together on a long-time, intra-South- 
eastern experiment in regional codperation, which 
after an initial period of trial and study will finally 
begin to function, as a social plan, about 1950; and 
second, that the money needed for repairing Southern 
deficiencies can be obtained from outside the South, 
either through Federal appropriations, or business 
enterprise, or private benevolence. 

The two assumptions are bound closely together and 
have certain unexpressed negative features. The South- 
ern get-together must not have any of the tone and 
look of the old Southern Confederacy; there must not 
be any “‘secesh” elements in it. The external assistance 
must not look to the nation like a piratical raid upon 
the Federal treasury, or to the South like some kind 
of humiliating almsgiving or bribery. It takes some 
delicate balancing and word-play to get all such diffi- 
culties skirted. Mr. Odum accomplishes it by his 
dogma that the nation and the regions are reciprocal 
aspects of the same good principle, non-conflciting, 
mutually supporting. The nation helps itself by help- 
ing the South. The South helps itself by being national- 
minded. A great deal of forbearance and patience is 
implied here — more than has so far been exhibited in 
American history. But Mr. Odum is hopeful. 

Yet he is also a little fearful. There are those dis- 
turbing Texans who bumptiously declare that the 
Southwest is “free soil” commercially, not to be dic- 
tated to or planned for by anybody, outside its own 
Chambers of Commerce. Mr. Odum sweetly reminds 
these people that under the land rental scheme of the 
Triple-A, Texas received more than half of all that 
was paid to other states. There are also meddlesome 
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persons from God knows where who want to foist off 
upon the South “immature experiments or inferior 
goods or adventurous misfits from the metropolis”; 
and there is a quarrelsome group of people who in- 
dulge in “intolerant reform propaganda” or put ex- 
aggerated hope in “humanism, technocracy, self- 
contained America ... narrow regimentation .. . 
or in many of the New Deal plans which ignored 
regional reality”. To such persons Mr. Odum gently 
remarks (I translate from the sociological) that they 
had better study regionalism. Last, there is the public 
suspicion of “national planning”, “planned economy”, 
_and the like as smacking of utopian idealism, radical- 
ism, supertechnology, dictatorship, and _ sectional 
favoritism. He meets this suspicion by arguing that 
“social planning” is none of those things, but some- 
thing entirely different. 

On this last subject Mr. Odum is none too definite. 
Apparently social planning means that everybody will 
stop fighting, cheating, and vituperating and be a good 
Christian. It is not dictatorially imposed but calls for 

“cooperative and coérdinated design of, for, and by 
all institutions and regions rather than by government 
alone through centralized autocracy”. Seemingly that 
implies that social planning will be in large part volun- 
tary and unofficial, looking to politics for final instru- 
mentation rather than as a source of immediate action. 
The thing will work amiably and flexibly. It will have 
as its principle “a working equilibrium in the whole 
culture process and function”. It proposes not to tear 
down the old institutions forthwith, but to ease them 
painlessly through some orderly transitional process. 

This is enchanting, but it is confusing. We can be 
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sure of one thing only: that the transitional process is 
going to be extra- or super-political and will be in 
charge of social science. I interpret Mr. Odum’s dis- 
course here to mean that he will, as sociologist, commit 
himself to stating the major problems and to indicating 
how agencies may be set up for determining their 
solution; but that he will not say, dogmatically and 
immediately, what the solution is. 

It appears that out of four principal “clusters of 
problems” Mr. Odum considers agriculture and its 
related problems as of first importance, and prep- 
aration for educational and technical leadership as of 
next importance. Presumably there will be a regional- 
planning board which will do for the entire South- 
east—or the South—about what the Tennessee 
Valley Authority does for the Valley. Through a 
technique of experimentation this board will demon- 
strate in selected areas what can be done, say, for the 
tenant farmer. It will also seek to codrdinate the action 
of established governmental units, state and Federal, 
and of private agencies. Thus, by working on the 
lowest economic level it will provide a substantial 
basis for reform. But it will also work in the upper 
brackets. In higher education it will encourage re- 
gional institutional centers for the training of public 
servants and technologists and will provide for a 
pooling of educational resources and a sensible alloca- 
tion of benevolences and Federal grants. The latter 
would be a welcome substitute for the present hit or 
miss system, whereby Southern colleges fight each 
other first in the home section and then continue the 
fight abroad, in the waiting-rooms of Northeastern 
philanthropists. 
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Above all, perhaps, the planning board will at- — 
tend to the little matter of a proper “equalization” 
of Federal funds. The whole thing will work on 
a series of priority schedules. There will be no gran- 
diose whooping it up and racing against time, but 
the hope will be to dispose of the preliminary phases 
in two six-year periods, so that the South will be some- 
what patched up and ready for serious planning by 
1950. But meanwhile, the South must become aware 
of the pressing nature of its own dilemmas. The pros- 
pect is really alarming; failure to take early action,, 
united action, may mean still further retrogression. 

Without attempting to discuss the pros and cons of 
planning, I shall simply indicate that the crux of the 
whole matter lies in the problem of securing united 
action in the South, and secondarily in the problem 
of securing something like national awareness of the 
Southern dilemma. But how can the South be awak- 
ened to such action? How can the nation be made to 
understand that blood transfusion must now replace 
the blood sucking of the last seventy years? Mr. 
Odum’s regionalism stands between the horns of a 
dilemma that can well be added to his own terrifying 
list of Southern dilemmas. Only one force has ever 
drawn the Southern states together for a vast con- 
certed effort, and that is the lusty force of strong sec- 
tional feeling. If Mr. Odum, knowing what he knows, 
were a Huey Long in temperament, the sound-trucks 
would be on the road tomorrow, to translate the 
deficiency indices into the language of the “ignorant 
man”. Can the social-science regionalists achieve a 
unified effort without unleashing the sectional antag- 
onisms that they disclaim? They cannot, unless they 
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can discover some “moral equivalent” for sectional 
antagonism. It is barely possible that they may do so, 
if economic security continues to be a popular issue. 
Doubtless, too, they may do a great deal by a slow and 
silent process of infiltration — which very likely is 
what they mean to do. 

Even in this last method there are difficulties. The. 
South is sectionally self-conscious, but the active 
manifestations of that sectionalism are today more 
often negative and personal than they are affirmative 
and social. Without realizing what he is doing, the 
average Southerner in practice often separates his pri- 
vate folkways from his public opinions and actions. 
For himself as an individual he is responsible; for what 
goes on in the greater world he is not responsible. 
After long years of subjection he has learned to take 
social programs as he takes the weather. They gener- 
ally come from far away, he is not responsible for 
them, he will do nothing about them until it is neces- 
sary to vote down a child-labor amendment or check 
a racial-equality movement. 

The Southerner might be called Oriental in his tol- 
erance of social movements originating elsewhere, 
until they begin to intrude upon his English-Scotch 
notion of private and clan responsibility. Thus he may 
theoretically approve, or at least not dissent from, a 
program of higher education for Negroes; but pri- 
vately he does not for one moment forget that the 
grandfathers of those Negroes, no matter how highly 
educated, were his or somebody’s grandfather’s slaves. 
And this psychological dualism has other singular 
ramifications. It allows a singular prestige to some 
social movements originating outside the South, and 
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no prestige at all to some originating within the South. 
This situation may be illustrated at the moment by 
the fact that the newly elected Browning administra- 
tion in Tennessee, avowedly a reform administration 
and anxious to do the modern thing right, has recently 
called into consultation, not Mr. Howard Odum and 
his friends, but a gentleman from New York, the same 
who advised another reform administration several 
years ago and helped to put Tennessee deeply in the 
red, 

Then, to turn to other aspects of the proposal, what 
assurance can Mr. Odum offer that the other regions 
will be kindly disposed in the matter of letting some 
surplus cash go to rebuild the South? How does the 
Southern Regional Study propose to go about elimi- 
nating, or even checking, the numerous extra-regional 
controls that either own Southern business and agri- 
culture or draw heavy tribute from them? As for 
getting money, private philanthropy is an unpredict- 
able element. The only way to be sure of a helpful 
overflow of Northeastern surplus, or national surplus, 
into the Southern region is to work meu the Fed- 
eral government. 

Now, since the South as a single region cannot 
control Washington, cannot even be sure that a 
Democratic administration at Washington will not 
fall into Northeastern hands, its only recourse, short 
of some new exhibition of Christian spirit in govern- 
ment, would have to be a hardboiled regional alliance 
with the Western regions. Such alliances, however, 
imply clearcut issues, political bargains, and a great 
deal of sectionalism. There is no way out of making 
terms, if the South is compelled to get a.lot of extra 
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money from some foreign source. The South must 
either play sectional politics, or it must be still a de- 

endent, hoping to receive a bounty on terms that 
will not be too disagreeable or humiliating — terms 
that will not endanger the regional differentiation 
which Mr. Odum avowedly prizes. In a like dilemma 
Calhoun reluctantly proposed Southern independence. 
Mr. Odum and his colleagues, troubled with exactly 
the same general issues, propose a regional-national 
cooperation and hope for the best. If their plan works 
it will give the South either some very mild form of 
regional autonomy or a somewhat more endurable 
form of regional colonialism. 

Perhaps more endurable. With Mr. Odum and his 
colleagues as the scientific satraps of the newly planned 
Southern province, I am certain it would be far more 
endurable than it is at present. But as the Roosevelt 
administration passes its second inaugural, it is impos- 
sible not to be disturbed at certain shadows cast upon 
the South by figures interposed against the blazing 
incandescence at Washington. What these mean, we 
do not know as yet. They do not gesture in Mr. 
Odum’s kindly and catholic manner; they do not have 
the intellectual brow of Rupert Vance; not any of 
them carry, tucked away somewhere about their per- 
sons, the particular old flag, a corner of which may 
sometimes be seen protruding from the pocket of 
Benjamin B. Kendrick. Indeed, the appointment of 
Mr. W. W. Alexander to head the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration suggests that the militant school of South- 
ern sociologists is in favor at Washington, and that the 
moderate school is not being called upon either to 
advise or to administer. Already it was true that while 
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Mr. Roosevelt depended upon his Southern wheel- 
horses in Congress to do his political chores, he made 
practically no appointments to administrative depart- 
ments and bureaus from the ranks of Southerners. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority, except for the pick-and- 
shovel boys and some office workers, has been manned 
by sociologists and engineers from all parts of the. 
nation outside the South. 

It is barely possible, of course, that Mr. W. W. 
Alexander has received his appointment because of 
his intimate concern for the Japanese truck-farmers of 
the Far West, the much-mortgaged Scandinavians of 
the Middle West, the proliferous Canadian-French of 
upper New England, and the bog-hoppers and muck- 
farmers of other commercialized farming regions. But 
his long and ardent interest in the Negro problem, 
his connection with the Interracial Commission, his 
close relation with the Rosenwald Foundation and 
the buzzing activities of Mr. Julian Embree, would 
suggest quite the contrary to a Southern observer. It 
is dificult not to regard this appointment as other 
than a rebuff to the school of sociological thought 
represented in Southern Regions. One is almost ready 
to say that the nature of Mr. Odum’s dilemma in 
regional planning is already being illustrated: Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Wallace may have decided that 
the South is not.to have access to Federal power and 
Federal money except on terms that suit their plans, 
which, if judged by past performance, are not going 
to respect the complex regional situation depicted by 
Mr. Odum. 

Yet this is only guessing, after all. Sociology is 
long, and the years of presidential administrations are 
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fleeting. The picture drawn in Southern Regions can- 
not quickly be erased and forgotten. If our politics 
are doomed to have a sociological flavor, the South 
.had better get about giving Mr. Odum some support. 
His way is the best way to go modern under sociolog- 
ical auspices, as Mr. Raper’s is the worst possible way. 
It remains to be seen whether the South will follow 
Mr. Odum, or submit to Mr. Raper, or conceivably 
refuse them both. 


English Monarchy 
The Significance of the Abdication 


Hiware BexLoc 


fe UNDERSTAND what has been rather exaggeratedly 
called “The Political Crisis” in England — that is, 
the recent somewhat sensational abdication of the late 
King Edward VIII — it is essential to understand the 
historical foundation of. the affair. When we know 
that we shall see both how its immediate importance 
has, as I say, been exaggerated; and also how its ulti- 
mate importance may be considerable. 

England like all other European States (with the ex- 
ception of the merchant republics) was from time 
immemorial a monarchy. It was governed after the 
fashion best described as “a popular hereditary mon- 
archy”. In this phrase the final term “monarchy” 
meant real executive government exercized by one 
man who was responsible for the public acts of the 
executive and was also the ultimate source of most 
legislation and of all direct official action. He re- 
ceived and spent all permanent revenues; he com- 
manded; and no one dreamed of questioning the moral 
right of the office to full government — any more 
than we question to-day the moral right of the official 
police to keep order in the streets. 

The second term of the phrase, “hereditary”, meant 
that the office passed according to the laws of per- 
sonal inheritance common to all Christendom, save 
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